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Jacob Falke. 



In looking round for higher class models, it was 
])ut natural to return to medieeval art. The Renaissance 
period was too worldly both in itself abstractedly and in 
its art to be even thought of. It is true, as is well 
known that, in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
a renewed and most energetic life was reawakened in the 
Catholic Church, but this was just at the time when, to- 
gether with the style and influence of the Jesuits, ecclesias- 
tical art began to date its decline. It was the Jesuit style 
which introduced that false pomp and meretricious taw- 
driness, which supplied the place of, and rendered super- 
fluous all more delicate and nobler technic, while from 
mediaeval times we have an abundance of all kinds of 
objects for the use of the Church which show , together 
with many outgrowths from an overstrained facility of 
production, with many -works which are objectionable in 
style and tendency, simple and dignified forms, combined 
with a noble, most cultivated and varied teclmic, which, 
if recalled to life would do great honour, to the gold- 
smith's art. There is no question but that in these ar- 
tistic creations there was found everything that could be 
desired both in the carving and metal work, as well as 
in the tapestry and embroidery. 

But it was not solely from artistic considerations 
that the middle ages were decided upon. It was felt that 
the question was a religious one, or at least as much a 
Church question as an artistic one. Some years before 
the relationship between Romance and Catholicism had 
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introduced a movement in favour of Gothic architecture 
as that which alone Avas appropriate for churches, as 
the only proper ecclesiastical style. Numbers of the 
clergy and laity had adopted this view, and intelligent 
artists zealously put forth their best skill to give it fur- 
therance. When now the same movement advanced to 
the interior appointments of the church and the vest- 
ments of the clergy, it seemed only the necessary com- 
pletion of the original aspiration which had its root in 
the tendencies of the time, the same idea passing into 
another sphere. 

We figure to ourselves that the Church was in its 
zenith of power and splendour in the most flourishing 
period of the Gothic style, to which we certainly are in- 
debted for the great number of magnificent and richly 
ornamented churches which are still in existence. We 
leave this view undecided, as in truth the outward 
potentiality of the church , its days of outward glory, 
coincided with the preceding time of the Romanesque 
style. However, Christian thought might have arrived 
at the forms of the Gothic in its purest and most spe- 
cific expression. So it was supposed. Consequently all 
those objects of art which served for the use of the 
Church, as well as the Church itself must have been 
Gothic in form , and the purer the better. Hence pro- 
ceeded an intelligent examination into them, which has 
proved of the greatest service to art in the last ten or 
twenty years. 

But it may easily be seen how in this manner art 
in the abstract has been pushed out of the question. 
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Instead of a question of style or beauty, it passed into 
one of conscience, of religious persuasion. All was to be 
Gothic, not because this style offered the more artisti- 
cally suitable forms, but because its forms were especially 
ecclesiastical. But why? Why are they more so than 
others, or why are they specifically ecclesiastical ? To this 
there is no direct answer. The only reason that is, or 
can be given, is that they originate from an especially 
ecclesiastical period. And hislorically this reason is en- 
tirely unfounded. 

Nevertheless, though these movements of. reform 
were confined to church matters, they met with more 
opposition than they merited. First of all they had to 
overcome the bad taste of many both of the clergy and 
laity, to whom the coarse effect of the old style was 
more intelligible or more imposing than. the new, which 
was too noble and refined for them: but chiefly the old 
style found protection from the Jesuits, from whose taste 
and art, the ecclesiastical style, as they understood it, 
had proceeded. This revival found therefore no kind 
acceptance in Rome, and even to day, after so much 
and splendid success on this side the Alps, the entire 
ecclesiastical art of Italy, as far as regards vessels and 
vestments, is without exception of the old style. 

But even the very friends and favourers of Reform 
put difficulties in its way, and fell into contradictions 
and extravagancies Avhich destroyed their otherwise favoui'- 
able efforts. Many intelligent and clever artists followed 
these endeavours, for although not so much the artistic 
as the religious point: of view was placed in the fore- 
ground, the models which were recommended Avere, com- 
pared with former productions, of such surpassing artistic 
value that notwithstanding all , : the pi-ogress could not 
but be extraordinarily great.: But: the fantasy and am- 
bition of the artists would not be confined in. this mariner. 
A profound study of mediaeval art led also to an appre- 
ciation of the Romanesque which, : with its fantastic forms 
and freer ornamentation, afforded the ai-tist greater scope 
for inventions, nor was it the artists of least merit also 
exhibited this preference, while neither in a religious or 
ecclesiastical point of view was there: any reason why 
the Romanesque should not have the same right as the 
Gothic. The artistic preference however was objected to 
by the clerical leaders of the movement;; for if the Gothic 
style , by which they: had once for all sworn , was the 
real ecclesiastical style, then no other could be so; and 
if the Romanesque were aillqwed, and there was no other 
reason for its exclusion, then must all motive for the 
Gothic, and especially for the ecclesiastical style fall away 
and the artistic motive only remain. 

This preference of artists for the Romanesque caused 
indeed some embarassment, but it was no e\ril in itself. 
It did but enlarge the circle of technic and good models. 
But there was a great evil preparing itself, both on the 
part of the promioters of the movement, and the artists, 
in carrying out the principle to its extreme consequences 
and thereby falling into the absurd. As beauty was not 
the first consideration, but the propriety of the style re- 
ceived once for all as specifically ecclesiastic, the style 



itself was adopted not only with all its advantages hi 
with all its blemishes and imperfections also. This migi 
have been tolerated, if it had been ccfnfined to the al 
chitecture and its ornaments, but the principle was equaffP" 
carried out with regard to the style of the figures. Atifr 
in this respect there was no exception in favor of i 
who did homage to the Romanesque, who indeed proyfl 
themselves the most desperate in this perilous directiof 
Without much consideration for ecclesiastical style,' tKell 
thought that the forms , the ornamentation and the i^| 
perfections and unwieldiness of the figures were so insl 
parably joined together that in their imitations they mul 
be equally so. Consequently all the figures in 
churches of the present day together with the medieeyi 
forms were to be • preserved, with all their awkwardnesi 
all their imperfections and we may say under some ci| 
cumstances, all their atrocities. 

There is however some truth in these views. T|ij 
figures of eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth century art,- ail 
not so faulty and imperfect, because in the represent J 
tion of the human figure, art had not yet advanced a 
far as in architecture and its fellow arts, but because ther| 
existed a certain universal style, a definite manner 
designing the figures, which however does not excludj 
the*, possibility of removing imperfections and correctiiij 
unskilfulness. There existed traditional rules according ti 
which the figure must be designed and illuminated ii 
such and such a fashion, and some followed these rule] 
Avith more, and some with less intelligence. On the side 
of the Church no command existed ' that, they must bi 
made exactly after one pattern, no prohibition . againi 
their being made differently. Rather it is intelligibli 
that both Church and artist had been more pleased! 
they had been able to attain something better and moi? 
perfect. 

On the other hand modern religious art had in it| 
figurative objects taken . a direction^ which was not t| 
every ones taste,' In contrast to their affected senti] 
mental air, their little mawkish manner, the strong alii 
•manly style of the middle ages became more pleasing t| 
many; njany preferred to put up with their imperfections 
than with the weak sicklinesses which modern religioui 
painting offered • them. ; 

Nevertheless there is no necessity for us to accepi 
the evil with the good: there' is no necessity that where] 
we ought • to be edified and instructed , ■ we - should bej 
repelled by deformities. All that childish defect in per-| 
spective, those striking errors in drawing, disturb in us ouri 
devotions, without speaking of all the perverted aesthetic] 
cal effects, because we continually think of them arid' 
reflect on the right of their existence. Of old they had; 
this right tn the impossibility of their being diflferentj; 
but as now they can be improved, why should they not| 
be so? If we see the representation of Christ upon aw 
altarcloth with all that deformity of ^ attitude and limbs; 
which the middle ages produce,; all the genuineness of 
the' style and all the beauty of the ornaments cannot 
transform an aesthetic shudder into passionate adoration. 
How is it possible to have any ^devotional feeling, if wo 
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see on the walls of churches, figures large as life, among 
which, for example, besiegers taller than the tower itself 
are obliged to bend in order that the defenders may 
throw stones from above upon their heads? We can 
only laugh and wonder at what we behold. If it pro- 
ceeds from a time when nothing different could be pro- 
duced then we will respect antiquity and admire its 
simplicity: but now we have seen other things and we 
have lost this simplicity of admiration or toleration for 
such works of art, if they are modern and the intentional 
creations of an educated art. 

Without doubt these are aberrations , both of art 
and genius. Nevertheless we owe much to these refor- 
matory efforts in the province of ecclesiastical art. They 
have been successful even beyond the limits they pre- 
scribed to themselves. They have not indeed remodelled 
the entire province, for as we have before remarked 
Italy has remained. unmoved by them. At first, before 
the researches of a scientific archaeology came to their 
assistance, they entered on some artistically erroneous 
paths, in transferring through their want of sufficient 
acquaintance Avith the smaller arts of the middle ages', 
the forms and ornaments of Gothic architecture to smaller 
objects and even to tapestry ; a fault which is still to be 
met with in the Munich manufactories, among their 
cheap wood and metal articles for village churches, and 
more especially in the articles used "for lighting them. 

Still on this side of the Alps we everywhere see 
the results of these efforts in behalf of ecclesiastical art. 
Even Protestant England has begun to utilise the Gothic 
in the few appointments she needs for her Churches. 
Among the French manufacturers, either tapestry workers 
or goldsmiths, these efforts, though supported by priests 
and archaeologists of taste, at first met with no cordial 
reception, for French taste was too closely connected 

> with the' style of the two preceding centuries. Still in 
the Vienna exhibition of 1873, both the silk weavers of 

'. Lyons and goldsmiths of Paris had confined ' them- 

[ selves to' the mediaeval style both romanesque and gothic,' 
in their exhibition of church furniture, which both in 

•quantity; and artistic skill far surpassed all that, art 
had previously shown. But nowhere has the new ten- 



dency been adopted in church appointments more than 
in Catholic Belgium: Holland also takes her part in it. 
So as a matter of course do the Rhenish manufacturers 
of Cologne, Treves, Aix, Crefeld &c., where the move- 
ment began. Some of the cities of South Germany, as 
Augsburg and Munich have equally adopted it, and in 
Austria especially the Vienna manufacturers have pro- 
duced the most costly and exquisite objects for the 
church in mediaeval style, and still continue to do so. 
Indeed there can be no doubt that the success will be 
universal. If hitherto the Reform has rather swayed the 
heights of the clerical world, it lies in the mere nature 
of things that it must first gain ground where intelli- 
gence is more expanded. It is the destiny of the masses 
to- follow the steps which come from above. 

We have already ' said that the success of these 
artistic efforts has even passed beyond the province of 
ecclesiastical art. Simultaneously with the progress of 
the church and partly excited by it, similar reformatory 
efforts have arised in every department of Art-industry. 
The whole realm of taste, which seemed no less corrupt 
in - secular things than in all ecclesiastical objects, was to 
be no less artistically remodelled. Only it was the 
ecclesiastical art, which going back to the middle ages 
recalled to life several forgotten or lost technics, such as 
enamel, niello and filigree. These and others have bene- 
fited especially the goldsmiths, and find their application 
in ornaments for the person, vases &c. In tapestry work 
particularly and in all surface decoration secular art is 
much indebted to ecclesiastical progress. Although the 
former had by no means lany preference for the mediae- 
val style, it equally makes use of those conventionalised 
velvet and silk stuffs for the decoration of its walls and 
furniture which ecclesiastical zeal has again brought to 
light. So also embroidery, the manufacture of which was 
entirely in lay hands, has now become an art through 
and in -the church. Thus we see that in many ways, 
we are indebted to ecclesiastical art for modern efforts 
at; reform, and without partaking its errors, we willingly 
acknowledge its distinguished success. 
(To be continued.) 



